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Ubi Venit Plenitudo Temporis 
By JosmpH C. PLUMPE 
Catholic University of America 


Among the masses of papyri that came to light at the 
Egyptian village of Oxyrhynchus some forty-five years 
ago, there is a brief letter (now in the Museum of 
Victoria University, Toronto, Canada) whose perusal 
probably haunts the memory of both scholar and lay- 
man as much as any other document coming to us 
from antiquity. It is addressed by Hilarion, a man 
working in the great metropolis of Alexandria, to his 
wife Alis whom he had left behind at Oxyrhynchus. 
A translation of the letter, which is dated June 17th, 
1 B.c., follows; below it I place a message recorded 
by the First Gospel for the same year, and, perhaps, 
for the very same month: 


HILARION TO HIS WIFE ALIS 

P. Oxy. 744 1 Be. 

Hilarion to Alis his sister (= wife) many greetings. Also to 
my lady Berous and to Apollonari(o)n. Know that we are still 
even now in Alexandria. Do not worry if when all the others 
return, I remain in Alexandria. I beg and beseech you to take 
care of the little child. And as soon as we receive wages, I will 
send them to you. If—good luck to you!—you bear a child: 
if it was a male child, let it live; if it was female, cast it out. 
You told Aphrodisias, “Do not forget me.” How can I forget 
~ I beg you therefore not to worry. 

the 29th year of Caesar, 
Pauni 23. 


THE ANGEL OF THE LORD TO JOSEPH 
Matt. 1.20f. 1 Be. 

(18 Christi autem generatio sic erat: Cum esset desponsata 
mater eius Maria Ioseph, antequam convenirent, inventa est 
in utero habens de Spiritu sancto. 19 Ioseph autem vir eius 
cum esset iustus, et nollet eam traducere, voluit occulte dimit- 
tere eam. 20 Haec autem eo cogitante, ecce Angelus Domini 
apparuit in somnis ei, dicens:] 

oseph, fili David, noli timere accipere Mariam coniugem 
tuam: quod enim in ea natum est, de Spiritu sancto est. 
Pariet autem filiwm: et vocabis nomen eius IESUM: ipse enim 
saluum faciet populum suum a peccatis eorum. 

(22 Hoe autem totum factum est, ut adimpleretur quod dictum 
est a Domino per Prophetam dicentem: 23 Ecce virgo in utero 
habebit, et pariet filium: et vocabunt nomen eius Emmanuel, 
quod est interpretatum, Nobiscum Deus.] 


Hilarion’s letter, written in rather poor Greek, has 
been published and discussed over and over again.’ 
The situation, briefly, is as follows:2 Alis had become 
anxious, both because of her husband’s prolonged ab- 
sence and because of the baby she was expecting. And 
there were others at home that had to be provided for: 
Berous (her mother?) and (her little son?) Apollo- 
narion.? Bread and money were needed. Perhaps be- 
cause she herself had not mastered the art of writing, 
she entrusted the burden of her loneliness and distress 
to a friend of the family, Aphrodisias, who was going 
to Alexandria. 

Hilarion sends his wife (and sister?)* neither money 
hor certainty or promise of his return. It has been 
suspected that with good reason Alis had reminded him, 


not to forget her; that the great city’s temptations had 
engulfed him and he had become a roué and good-for- 
nothing. Though he may have been innocent in this 
respect and though his lines convey affection for his 
wife and child, certainly his brutal advice to her— 
couched in four short words—to expose her baby if it 
should prove to be a girl, is horrifying. 

It must have been horrifying to Alis, too, even though 
the expositio infantis was a social and economic measure 
commonly resorted to and tolerated in Egypt and else- 
where around the Mediterranean.’ The ancient mother’s 
love undoubtedly was as tender and true as it is now, 
and as resourceful: the comedies and romances, which 
the Greeks and Romans enjoyed, often enough tell how 
mothers contrived to hide away their doomed little ones 
and lived to be reunited with them. 

Reading as a companion text to the papyrus letter 
the Gospel narrative reproduced above suggests that 
this paper might well have been captioned, “Alis and 
Mary,” or, “Hilarion and Joseph.” The Egyptian labor- 
er refused, or was unable, to be with his wife in her 
hour of pain. Across the Nile, not so very far to the 
north-east, another laborer, the Palestinian carpenter 
Joseph, “being a just man” and knowing that his wife’s 
child was not of him, “was minded to put her away 
privately.” Thus, at least temporarily, Mary may have 
shared the anxiety and fear of Alis, of going through 
her confinement alone. 

And somewhat later it was the land of Alis and 
Hilarion that gave refuge and hospitality to Mary and 
her Child when Joseph took them there. Did Apollo- 
narion now have a brother? Or, was he still an only 
child because his little sister had been cast out upon 
the dunghill (ei¢ Kotpiav), to the elements, to the 
dogs, to the vultures? 

Quite, certainly, when the day came that the Egyp- 
tians also could repeat the words of the pre-evangelist 
and say in all truth, “Nobiscum Deus,” Alis had been 
delivered of her child for some time. May we not 
assume, though, that, (to quote Hilarion’s words) “if it 
was female,” Mary’s Child, born or about to be born 
ad salvum faciendum populum suum, anticipated and 
repaid Egypt’s kindness and hospitality and in some 
way prevented a domestic tragedy at Oxyrhynchus? 
And, so we are reminded,® was not this Child to become 
known to all times as the great Kinderfreund, the Friend 
of Children? Indeed, when the Christ Child was brought 
to Egypt, Apollonarion must have had a companion— 
a little brother or a little sister. 


1 Grenfell and Hunt, Oxyrhynchus Papyri 1v.243f.; A. Deiss- 
mann, Licht vom Osten (Tiibingen 41923) 134-136 (Eng. tr.: 
Light from the Ancient East [London 1927] 167-170); G. Milli- 
gan, Selections from the Greek Papyri (Cambridge 1927) 32f.; 
A. 8S. Hunt—C. C. Edgar, Select Papyri 1 (Loeb Class. Lib. 1932) 
295f.; etc. The translation given above is taken from Milligan, 
pao cit., with slight changes adopted from Deissmann-Strachan 
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2 Cf. especially Deissmann 136 (Deissmann-Strachan 169f.). 
3 Apollonarin (sic in pap.) is also thought of as the little 
daughter of Alis and Hilarion: Wilamowitz, Gétt. Gel. Anz. 
166 (1904) 661. For still another conjecture, cf. the translation 
of the letter given by A. C. Johnson, “Roman Egypt to the 
Reign of Diocletian” (An Economic Survey of Ancient Rome u, 
Baltimore 1936) 281. 

4 She is addressed as “sister,” which may be a mere term of 
endearment; taken literally, it illustrates the Egyptian tolera- 
tion of brother-sister marriages. 

5 Cf. v. Wilamowitz-Moellendorff — Kromayer — Heisenberg, 
“Staat und Gesellschaft der Griechen und Rémer” (Kultur der 
Gegenwart 11.4.1, Leipzig 21923) 36; M. P. Nilsson, Imperial 
Rome (tr. by G. C. Richards: London 1926) 325f.; and especially 
the article by E. Weiss, “Kinderaussetzung,” RE x1.1.463-472. 

6 By Deissmann 136 (Deissmann-Strachan 170). 


The Classical Literatures and Concomitant 
Thought Trends’ 


By CHARLES KORFMACHER 
St. Louis University 


Students of literature are familiar with such aphoristic 
statements as “Literature is life’ and “A literary work 
can be understood only in the light of the conditions 
under which it was produced.” Such maxims are the 
ultimate justification of the whole practice of Quellen- 
forschung, or the investigation of sources; they are 
accepted as basic in the French approach to exhaustive 
interpretation known as explication de textes; they are 
the unfailing retort of the ‘scientific’ student of liter- 
ature against those who disdainfully label his technique 
with a condemnatory Wissenschaft. As sententious pro- 
nouncements they are, obviously, in danger of saying 
at once too much and too little, of expressing but half- 
truths, and of being made the defense of zealots who 
have forgotten their original spirit and are guided only 
by the letter that killeth. It is, therefore, with due 
caution and with a full understanding that the primary 
concern of the interpreter of literature is the literary 
product itself rather than its milieu, that we set our- 
selves today to the task of suggesting how a grasp of 
current thought movements may render more discerning 
and more ample the appreciation of a masterpiece of 
art in letters. 

Such caution is the more prudent in view of the recent 
book by Mr. Norman Foerster and four of his associates 
in the School of Letters at the University of Iowa, en- 
titled Literary Scholarship: Its Aims and Methods 
(Chapel Hill, The University of North Carolina Press, 
1941), and opening in its Preface by the Authors (p. v) 
with these words: 

Within and without our graduate schools, there is a widespread 
feeling that the present state of American literary scholarship 
is by no means satisfactory. For more than a decade the opinion 
has been gaining that our theory of scholarship, while not un- 
sound, has been too limited in its scope and too vague in its 
ultimate aims. 

The first chapter, written by Mr. Foerster, deals with 
“The Study of Letters.” The writer protests against 
the almost exclusive interest of ‘literary philology,’ on 
the part of specialists, in a ‘scientific’ approach to the 
study of literature, though he admits the large con- 
tributions that such an approach has made and can 
make (pp. 3-7, et passim). The currently accepted aims 
of advanced discipline in letters, he finds, are the follow- 
ing (pp. 19-20): 
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1. To inculcate the scientific habits of accuracy and thorough- 
ness and the sense of time or historical sense. 


2. To assure a general acquaintance with a language and a 
literature viewed in their historical development and environ- 
ment. 


3. To develop a capacity of research in a limited field of lan- 
guage or literary history. 

These objectives Mr. Foerster would retain; but be- 
lieving that “today a new need in the history of scholar- 
ship has again arisen,” he would phrase the aims of an 
advanced discipline in letters in the following four 
purposes (pp. 20-21): 


1. To encourage a common intellectual life among students 
of letters, in which the discipline of letters will be integrated 
with the other humanistic disciplines—history, the fine arts, 
philosophy, and religion. 

2. To restore the full meaning of literary scholarship so that 
it shall imply not only accuracy, thoroughness, and the sense of 
time but also aesthetic sensitiveness, the ability to write firmly, 
a concern for general ideas, and an insight into the permanent 
human values embodied in literature. 


3. To offer a rigorous discipline in the specialized types ef 
literary activity—the study of language, the study of literary 
history, the theory and practice of literary criticism, and the 
art of imaginative writing. 

4. To restore a vital relationship between scholarship and 
letters by preparing scholars for careers as teachers (collegiate 
as well as graduate), as critics, or as writers. 

It may be noted, incidentally, that this ery for some 
strand of unity among the humanities—for some ex- 
emplification of the classic declaration (Cicero, Pro 
Archia 2): “Omnes artes quae ad humanitatem pertinent 
habent quoddam commune vinculum et quasi cognatione 
quadam inter se continentur’—or for a principle of 
oneness for the whole of the liberal arts college and 
even the university, is not raised for the first time in 
these modern days by Mr. Foerster and his colleagues. 
The need it envisions is widely realized; and in very 
recent years Mr. Robert M. Hutchins, in his The High- 
er Learning in America (New Haven, Yale University 
Press, 1936; pp. 96-119), proposes that the unifying 
principle of the medieval university, Christian theology, 
be replaced in the modern institution of higher learning 
by metaphysics, in accord, he believes, with the learning 
of ancient Greece. 

But to return to the thesis of Mr. Foerster. Pre- 
supposing the student who is looking to higher studies 
in literature is possessed (p. 23) “of a fairly rich back- 
ground in the other humanities,” the writer believes 
he will then “be in a position to deal fruitfully with 
his chosen subject, imaginative literature’—and by 
‘imaginative literature’ Mr. Foerster understands poetry, 
the novel, and the drama; or, as somewhat more fully 
explained by Mr. Austin Warren in his chapter on 
“Literary Criticism” (p. 138), “The characteristic forms 
of literature are the epic and the tragedy, the novel and 
the drama and the lyric—the forms originally general- 
ized as poetry, later as belles lettres, and now as imagi- 
native literature.” With that literature, in higher studies, 
Mr. Foerster believes, “there appear to be four ways 
of dealing . . .: the disciplines of language, literary 
history, literary criticism, and imaginative writing” 
(p. 28). | 

How this new program will be received in American 
scholarly circles is yet to be determined. Surely, how- 
ever, it offers much food for fruitful thought, and surely 
it is designed to jog uncomfortably the complacency 
of those who are averse to any change or re-examina- 
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tion for the reason that we have had a certain modus 
procedendi now for a goodly number of years. Perhaps 
the greater danger is that certain enthusiasts, with the 
indiscretion almost inseparable from a new program, 
will be inclined to reject the solid worth in the ‘scien- 
tific method’ and to address themselves, quite unfledged, 
unfounded, and unformed, to an amateurish interpre- 
tation and evaluation of literary masterpieces, with 
nothing to guide them save the naive conviction that 
the mere desire to interpret and understand is tanta- 
mount to a specialist’s ability in the field. 

For, after all, and with due allowances for false 
emphasis and special pleading, “Literature 7s life” and 
“\ literary work is better understood in the light of 
the conditions under which it was produced.” ‘Literary 
history’ is one of the four ‘ways of dealing’ with imagi- 
native literature in higher studies, as Mr. Foerster en- 
visions them. And we may thus not be ill advised in 
presuming to point out, in suggestive rather than ex- 
haustive fashion, how the thought trends concomitant 
with the production of classical masterpieces—both in 
‘imaginative literature’ and in such affiliated fields as 
oratory, history, and learned writing—are of first im- 
portance in a sane evaluation and appreciation of the 
art works under consideration. 


1 Read November 9, 1941, as one of four “Inductive Lectures,” 
Graduate School, St. Louis University. 


(To be continued) 


The First Detective Story 


By Patrick A. S.J. 
Boston College 


The modern detective story has its prototype in an 
old story far more mysterious and thrilling and perplex- 
ing than any of Conan Doyle’s or Van Dine’s. It is 
a story that vibrates with all the blood, horror, murders, 
confusion, false clews, excitement, and weirdness of any 
modern movie thriller or stage mystery. It is the 
Oedipus Tyrannus written by Sophocles twenty-five 
centuries ago. 

The story opens in gloom with a plague that can 
only be dispersed by the discovery of the murderer of 
the former king of Thebes, Laius. We have the unsolved 
murder and need only the Sherlock Holmes. The sleuth 
of this story without the pipe and magnifying glass 
but with the same eagerness to solve the crime is none 
other than Oedipus himself. He, the first Scotland Yard 
investigator, is to pick his way through clew after clew 
till he finds himself face to face with a most horrify- 
ing revelation and solution. He will meet the murderer, 
but the murderer will be Oedipus. The unique phenom- 
enon of a detective who is also a murderer advancing 
step by step to the very precipice of the solution only 
to hurtle down into despair because he himself is the 
— is the startling plot that will leave us mentally 
wilted. 

When Teiresias, the prophet, wrathfully proclaims 
that Oedipus is the murderer, he drops the first true 
clew in the detective’s path. But our Sherlock tramples 
on it and blissfully stumbles along a false track. Jocas- 
ta’s communication that many highwaymen and not 
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one alone attacked Laius is the false lead that trips 
this ancient Hawkshaw so that he stumbles off the path 
that leads to the identity of the guilty man. Just as in 
a modern mystery story the author has devised various 
machinery to conceal the criminal and deceive the 
reader, so here Sophocles has invented this device of 
the many murderers instead of one to obstruct the 
advance to a solution, not on the part of the reader 
but on the part of the detective. It is this remark of 
Jocasta that perplexes and blinds and delays the dis- 
covery till a plethora of real clews reveals the answer 
with terrifying vividness. 

Jocasta’s mention of the triple crossroad, the Corin- 
thian’s announcement that Oedipus is not the son of 
the Queen and King of Corinth, and the final enforced 
admission of the Theban Herdsman that only one high- 
wayman and not several made the attack on Laius, 
are the real clews that irresistibly drag our detective 
to the unhappy solution. He has solved the mystery, 
but horror, not joy, stares him in the face. For he him- 
self is the guilty man. He looks back as the modern 
reader does and wonders how he could have been so 
blind and not have solved the affair more quickly. 
The death of his wife, exile, and self-inflicted blindness 
form his punishment. A lifelong imprisonment behind 
the bars of sorrow and solitary confinement in his own 
misery take the place of the electric chair or prison. 
Perhaps his punishment is even worse than either of 
the latter two. 

Yes, Oedipus Tyrannus is a real detective story. The 
murder, the detective, the true and false clews, the solu- 
tion, and final punishment of the guilty one, all are 
present in this story. That the detective and murderer 
should be identical is something new. The modern writer 
has given us nothing new in detective stories. In fact, 
it would seem that he could still secure a few helpful 
hints from the first detective story writer, Sophocles. 

Our novels, cartoons, mystery stories, and other sim- 
ilar lighter streams of literature, flow from an ancient 
Greek fountain. They exist today because Greece 
launched them centuries ago. 


The regular date for releasing THe CiassicAL BuLLE- 
TIN is the 20th of each month. If your copy does not 
reach you in about a week after that day, kindly inform 
us without delay. Est periculum in mora. Owing to the 
unsettled conditions created by the war, a certain amount 
of irregularity in delivery is, of course, to be expected. 


Greece is our home. In a true sense, we live by 
Greece. Now, then, is the time to discharge our debt 
to our patria or patris in a very substantial way. The 
plight of Greece at the present moment is well-known. 
The September number of The Philhellene, an 8-page 
monthly Bulletin, appeals “to all who believe that 
Greece should not die to come to the assistance of the 
Greek War Relief Association, to contribute to it, and 
include it in any local drive for war funds.” “Ever since 
her capture at the end of April 1941, Greece has suf- 
fered the worst catastrophe in her long and glorious 
history.” Contributions may be addressed to The Amer- 
ican Friends of Greece: 30 Rockefeller Plaza, New 
York City. 
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tumer, II, s. v. Maria; B. Herder, Freibug i. B. 1886) Accord- 
ing to de Rossi the figure on the left is the Prophet Isaias 
pointing to the Virgin- Mother of the Savior. See Fr. Plumpe’s 
article in this issue. ‘“‘An Classicitat kann sich mit disem Bilde 
kein anderes der altschristlichen Kunst messen.”’] 


Benignitas et Humanitas 
apparuit 


SALVATORIS NOSTRI DEI 
Ipse enim est Pax Nostra 


To All ur Readers 
A Merrp Christmas and a Happy New Pear 


Editorial 
Two years have now elapsed since the Catholic 
Classical Association of Greater New York was launched 
“to promote scholarly contacts among Catholic teachers 
and students of the classics in the New York area.” 
It will surprise no one to learn that the organization 
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has fully justified its existence. By the vastness of its 
educational system the New York area was peculiarly 
ripe for this timely venture. Whoever set it on foot, 
it was a bright idea. This association is at once an 
example and a challenge to other Catholic centers in 
the country. Why should we not have similar organ- 
izations in Boston, Philadelphia, Baltimore, Washing. 
ton, Cincinnati, Cleveland, Detroit, Chicago, Milwaukee, 
New Orleans, St. Paul, San Francisco, and—St. Louis? 


Catholic teachers of the classics can in many ways 
benefit by an exchange of opinions and experiences re- 
garding vital topics that are of very special interest 
to them: the advisability of supplementing Caesar, 
Cicero, Vergil, and the rest, by typical illustrations 
from Augustine, Ambrose, Jerome, and the rest; the 
function and amount of liturgical Latin in high school 
and college; the substitution of the old Roman pronun- 
ciation by the Continental or any other suitable method 
of pronouncing Latin; the need of classical scholarship 
as an indispensable background for Christian archaeol- 
ogy; the light which ancient Greek from Homer down 
sheds on New Testament Greek.! 


Another fruitful source of topics for discussion may 
be the history of classical study and teaching from 
the dawn of Christianity to the present day.? In this 
field a few special subjects would be the following: the 
impact of paganism on the nascent Church and ‘sur- 
vivals’ of pagan beliefs and practices; the fate of the 
classics at the hands of the Greek and Latin Fathers 
of the Church; the moulding of medieval Latin* by the 
Vulgate; the place of Cassiodorus and the Benedictine 
Order in the preservation of the classical heritage; the 
Carolingian revival of classical study; the influence of 
classical rhythm on Christian Latin poetry and on the 
development of the Gregorian Chant; the Nightingale 
of Gandersheim; Christian and non-Christian clements 
in the Renaissance; the Gaume revolt against classical 
teaching and its lessons for today. 


To any thoughtful student of civilization it is a stand- 
ing, and indeed outstanding, wonder that the Church, 
through all her vicissitudes and at times in the teeth 
of violent opposition, has tenaciously clung to the pagan 
classics in the education even of her clergy. This fact 
is a tribute, not only to Greece and Rome, but also 
to the wisdom of the Church. The lesson is obvious: 
in Catholic classical schools Greece and Rome will al- 
ways have a shelter. Evidently, there is a potency 
in the Greek and Latin languages and literatures that 
marks them out as supremely valuable aids in secondary 
education. Just what this potency consists in is easy 
to state in the abstract: the classics lend themselves, 
more readily than any other branch of study, to the 
formation of a truly Christian Humanism. But there 
is still room for investigating the various concrete proc- 
esses by which alone this happy result is achievable. 
Investigation of this kind would not only stimulate 
present-day teachers to fall into line with the long roll 
of eminent Christian educators of all ages, but might, 
perhaps, point out dangers to which modern classical 
teaching is exposed unless it is duly directed toward 
Christian Humanism. If there are flaws in the way 
Catholic schools are handling the classics, History, 
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that impartial magistra, might point them out and show 
the remedy. 

“All aboard, then!” But, alas, coming events are 
casting their shadows before. Let us work ‘while it is 
day.’ If we must bow to the inevitable and close our 
schools to classical study, it is our earnest hope that, 
with the return of Peace, we may be allowed to con- 
tinue where we have left off. Quod Deus bene vortat. 


1 Here is a field that clamors for laborers. The bearing of 
such study on a translation of the New Testament is obvious. 

2 We note with pleasure that Fr. Marique’s work on the 
Prosopographia Christiana (Bulletin No. 4, Fordham University) 
is progressing. “The ultimate purpose of the P.C. is to supply 
some portion of the primary sources to students of early Chris- 
tianity from 30 to 700 an.” 

3 Standard translations of medieval writers, too, might be 
sponsored by the Association. An English Missal by a master 
hand is a real desideratum. 


Catholic Classica! Association of Greater New York 


The Catholic Classical Association of Greater New York held 
its first meeting of the academic year 1942-1943 on September 26, 
1942, at Manhattan College, Bro. Alban of Mary, FS.C., presid- 
ing. About 100 members and guests were present. The address 
of greeting was delivered by Bro. Edward, F-S.C., Vice-President 
of Manhattan College. The following members were unanimously 
elected to the Executive Council: for the term of three years 
(1942-1945): Rev. Joseph Marique, SJ., Fordham College; 
Rev. Edward Waterson, Cathedral College; Dr. Susan Martin, 
College of Mt. St. Vincent; for the term of two years (1942- 
1944): Bro. Albert Paul, F.S.C., Manhattan College; Mother 
M. Antonia, O.8.U., Ursuline Academy; Sr. Marie Victoire, S.C., 
College of St. Elizabeth; for the term of one year (1942-1943) : 
Sr. Anita Mary, S:C., Cathedral Girls High Schooi; Mother M. 
Regis, O.8.U., College of New Rochelle; Mr. Robert Dallin, 
All Hallows Institute. 

The principal addresses of the day were given by Sr. M. 
Angelica, 8.C., Academy of Mt. St. Vincent, who presented the 
results of a survey on “The Status of the Classics in the Asso- 
ciation High Schools,” 47 schools reporting; by Dr. Charles W. 
Siedler, Head of the Department of Classical Languages, Walton 
High School, New York City, who discussed the situation of the 
classics in the public high schools of New York City; and by 
Rev. Edward J. Waterson, Cathedral College, who presented 
the results of a survey on “The Status of the Classics in the 
Association Colleges,” 11 colleges and three seminaries reporting. 

An exhibit of Roman coins, rare books, and illuminated manu- 
scripts, was prepared for the occasion by Bro. Albert Paul, F.S.C., 
Manhattan College. 


Housing Latin in English 

There are Latin families which have many descend- 
ants in English. These children are not distinguished 
by Mc or O or Fitz but by tiny prepositions. A teacher 
may name the progenitor and ask for a list of the 
surviving descendants. Experience shows that such a 
question evokes a lively response from students. A more 
difficult cultivation of the Latin families and descend- 
ants is to use as many as possible in a single English 
sentence. Emulation and rivalry may prove incentives 
forceful enough to overcome the student’s reluctance 
to work. The Duct family have been housed with some 
crowding into the following: “Conducted away from 
life’s seductions through various ducts of sense and 
mind by the introduction of deductive and inductive 
processes, the resulting ductile thoughts have led to a 
marked reduction in poor educational products of which 
proofs can be adduced.” 

Even the English equivalent, led, has been crowded 
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in. Here are some families for this housing problem: 
Fects, Tracts, Lects, Spects, Flects, Rects, Tects, Sects, 
Stits, Jects, Tents, Sents, Presses, Misses and Mits. 
Some families have close relatives: Grades and Gresses, 
Verts and Verses, Cedes and Cesses, Sumes and Sumpts, 
Vids and Vises. Build an English sentence to house 
all descendants with remote as well as immediate rela- 
tives, and, if possible, include the English equivalent 
of the original. 


Fordham University F. P. Donneny, S.J. 


Public Enterprise in Fifth-Century Athens’ 


By W. R. Acarp 


The University of Wisconsin 


The two major problems of Athenian democracy were 
precisely those of democracy today: first, to educate 
a citizenry interested in public enterprise, and competent 
and honest in its administration; second, to establish 
codperative foreign relations bringing about peace, in- 
stead of competitive ones resulting in war. With regard 
to the first, fifth-century Athens in the main succeeded; 
in the second, she signally failed. 

The reasons for her failure are familiar to us all. The 
tragic inability to live with neighboring states on terms 
of sympathetic collaboration rather than murderous 
rivalry was the tragedy of the entire Greek world; it 
has been, indeed, the tragedy of the entire world before 
and after that time. Athens tried every relationship 
that nations since have used: economic, political and 
military aggression, alliances with friendly states to 
maintain a balance of power against hostile ones; im- 
perial domination. The one precious opportunity Athens 
had that promised greater success she threw away when 
she converted the Delian Confederacy (Union then) 
into the Athenian Empire. It is interesting to speculate 
what the consequences might have been if Athens had 
shown enough statesmanship to maintain and further 
develop the Delian Confederacy as a genuine league of 
free states. But even Pericles never visualized that 
as desirable; he admitted that Athenian international 
policy during his leadership was tyrannical. So this 
problem of foreign relations was met by Athens no 
better than democracies have met it since. How to 
solve it remains the all-important, even the life-and- 
death, problem for every democratic society. 

But in her internal policy Athens succeeded. She 
educated her citizens to an interest in public enterprise, 
and to an unusual amount of competence and honesty 
in its administration. In what respects and to what ex- 
tent her experience with regard to both ends and means 
can be translated into contemporary terms, I shall leave 
you to judge; I shall merely attempt here to indicate 
the situation and the chief methods used to bring it 
about. 

“Our citizens are interested in public as well as their 
private affairs,” declared Pericles. “Concern over per- 
sonal matters does not keep them from devoting them- 
selves also to the community. In fact, the man who 
does no public service we regard, not as one who minds 
his own business, but as useless.” 

This claim is borne out by the record of Athenians 
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engaged in public life. It may fairly be claimed that 
the 40,000 citizens of Athens participated in executive, 
legislative and judicial services to an extent unequalled 
by any society before or since that time. They passed 
by popular vote all decrees governing the city; they 
decided legal disputes without benefit of judges; they 
administered the services—cultural as well as political 
and econemical—of a complicated social order. To have 
secured such a wide participation in public enterprise 
is an achievement of the first order. How was it 
brought about? 


The chief answer is to be found in two very simple 
devices, which provided for wholesale representation 
in public life. The first was the people’s assembly, 
which placed the responsibility for deciding all ques- 
tions of policy on the shoulders of the entire citizenry ; 
the second was the use of the lot for the choice of 
magistrates, with the exception of the generals. The 
importance of the second of these devices has never, 
I think, been properly appreciated. To an appraisal 
of its value I wish to devote the rest of this paper. 

This method of choosing officials, which seems to us 
so extraordinary, was far from being a hurriedly-con- 
ceived procedure. It was deeply rooted in Athenian life. 
Prior to Solon’s time, archons were thus chosen by the 
aristocrats, with the aim of settling claims of rival 
groups by an appeal to the superhuman decisions of 
Chance, which no aristocrat would presumably have the 
hybris to question. Solon reaffirmed the procedure, as 
a sensible way of deciding the election of magistrates 
without ensuing resentment. But there is evidence that 
some aristocrats were not unwilling to manipulate 
Chance to serve their will, by contriving to have only 
their candidates’ names appear on the lists. As Aristotle 
said, if a small number chose to combine, the election 
would always go as they desired. After the radical 
reforms of 457-6, however, when offices became avail- 
able to citizens of every economic class, it became in- 
creasingly difficult for any such manipulation to be 
made; and it was generally true that anyone who wished 
to propose his name for office had a fair chance of being 
selected when the lots were drawn. Thus to the former 
advantage of avoiding factional resentment over the 
results, there was added the assurance so dear to the 
democrats, that all citizens were on a footing of equality. 


Furthermore, Grote’s observation that none but rou- 
tine duties would ever have been entrusted to officials 
so chosen is far from correct. Actually the chief busi- 
ness of Athens was administered by the Council of 500, 
chosen by lot; the chief legal cases were tried before 
popular juries, chosen by lot; even the archons, chosen 
by lot, had far from purely nominal duties, as guar- 
dians of civic customs; and the most important minor 
officials were similarly chosen. 


How can such a method of selection be justified? 
The Athenians justified it on three grounds. First, by 
a theory of government: that the ordinary man has 
not only the right to share in administering the affairs 
of his community, but also has the ability to do so 
effectively. Second, by a theory of education: that 
actual experience in governing enables men to become 
aware of the needs of the community and competent 
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in the means of satisfying those needs. Third, by the 
practical advantages of such a system in safeguarding 
the city against the chief political poisons that have 
afflicted organized government: absolute control by a 
political party or machine, and corruption. Selection 
by lot guaranteed that no single political or economic 
group, or body of opinion, could possibly have a 
monopoly in administering affairs. The lot, to be sure, 
favored the lower economic classes, which were in the 
majority. But the lot also provided for the representa- 
tion of minorities; no ‘opposition’ could be denied office 
by a dominant group. And any continued corruption 
and the formation of political machines were next to 
impossible, when terms of office were so short and the 
make-up of future personnel was utterly unpredictable. 


The objections which anyone will raise against such 
a system were, of course, raised in ancient times; in 
this respect, as in so many others, the Greeks anticipated 
our criticism. 

Aristocrats and students of political science condemned 
it bitterly. How can expert knowledge, they asked, be 
expected of officials so casually chosen from the entire 
citizenry? “It is ridiculous,” declared Socrates, “to 
have magistrates chosen by lot, when no one dreams 
of drawing lots for a pilot, a mason, a fluteplayer, or 
any craftsman. Yet their faults are far less harmful 
than those of public officials.” This was also Plato’s 
indictment of the government of his native city. Al- 
though he recognized certain values in selection by 
lot (in the Laws he granted that such god-given deci- 
sions were a practical guarantee against popular dis- 
content with election results and factional rivalry), 
he greatly preferred to have administration in the hands 
of experts properly qualified both by superior intelli- 
gence and intensive education. 

The answer to such criticism is that these Athenians, 
if not the ablest and most highly trained professionals, 
were nonetheless far from being mere amateurs. They 
had learned, by actual experience, liberal lessons in 
public administration far more valuable than those 
of any classroom; and the responsibility which they 
constantly assumed demanded the utilization of every 
bit of intelligence they possessed, which was certainly 
far greater than Plato was disposed to credit them with. 
In other words, the Athenians really acted in accord- 
ance with the democratic faith that ordinary men 
have the capacity to govern themselves. By so doing 
they succeeded in creating a very great culture; the 
faith seems to have been justified by its works. 

The second question of the critics, of whom the most 
bitter was the notorious Old Oligarch, was this: How 
can ordinary men be trusted to handle public affairs 
honestly and without prejudice? 


Let us admit that the historical record of fifth-century 
Athens justifies some skepticism in this regard. Yet I 
think it may fairly be argued that, in spite of lapses, 
Athens’ record in tolerance and high-minded public 
service was an extraordinarily good one. As Pericles 
claimed, men lived there in ‘the fearless confidence of 
freedom,’ yet freedom was tempered with a sense of 
responsibility and plenty of plain common sense. 
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The Athenians, well aware of the danger of snap 
judgments, emotional bias, and individual greed, im- 
posed upon themselves certain restraints. There was 
the limitation (which we may deplore) that only one- 
tenth of the total population was entrusted with political 
responsibility; women, resident aliens, and slaves were 
excluded. There was reverence for religious and social 
custom, with its aversion to pride, cruelty, and excess, 
which usually exercised a healthy control over Greek 
life. There were certain permanent laws guaranteeing 
basic personal rights, such as freedom of one’s person 
from slavery and the assurance of an individual trial. 
The handling of finances by magistrates was kept under 
strict scrutiny. Every month a committee of the Coun- 
cil audited their accounts, and certified whether they 
should be allowed to continue in office; their conduct 
was reviewed at the end of their term; and charges 
brought against them by any citizen were promptly 
investigated. Obviously the Athenians were sensible 
enough not to trust overmuch any man who had the 
power of public office. Finally, the use of the lot itself 
was safeguarded by a process of preliminary selection 
(mpoxptog), according to which the names for the 
lot were proposed by the demes; in actual practice 
it seems that this merely kept off the lists those who 
realized their own inability to meet the tests of office 
and those who for various personal reasons preferred 
not to serve. 


Largely as a consequence of this machinery of gov- 
ernment Athens realized to an unprecedented extent the 
participation of a large number of its residents in the 
direct control of its affairs. One may reasonably argue 
that a still greater civilization might have resulted 
from a wider distribution of political rights, with the 
ability of women, resident aliens, and slaves fully 
utilized, and their devotion to the common welfare 
quickened by the consciousness of sharing more com- 
pletely in the work of the city. But, in any event, the 
use of the lot guaranteed one prime essential of de- 
mocracy: it made sure that many political, economic, 
and social groups were led to codperate in directing 
the common life. To this democratic control we must 
attribute, not only the political achievements, but also 
the drama, the festivals, the fine arts, the speculation 
regarding human values, the zest for living, which 
flourished then as in few other periods in human history. 


In conclusion I may say that although the means 
used by the Athenians may be quite unworkable today, 
except on a very small scale, it is of the utmost im- 
portance for us to devise our own methods of bringing 
about the same end: a wider sharing of responsibility 
in the control of our institutions. May I instance, as 
one example of special interest to teachers, the partici- 
pation by more of us on school and college committees 
that plan academic policies, perhaps even with selection 
by lot for short terms? And we need to have, in the 
control and the defense of our institutions, the Greek 
spirit as voiced by Pericles: “Judging freedom to be 
happiness, and courage to be the creator of freedom, it 
remains for us not to fear any risks, but to rival what 
these men have done.” 
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1 Read at *he meeting of the Classical Association of the 
Middle West and South, New Orleans, April 2, 1942. 


Cicero’s Pleas’ 


By JoHn J. Jr. 
Mt. St. Mary’s College, Emmitsburg, Maryland 


Since anyone of Cicero’s pleas might be chosen to 
exhibit the masterful character of his advocacy, it is 
a difficult task to select a specific example for detailed 
analysis. The defense of Murena has been chosen, not 
because it is Cicero’s most adroit plea, but because its 
brevity allows fuller treatment than many of the others. 
In addition it shows us how Cicero handled an em- 
barrassing situation. 


Lucius Murena, the defendant in the case, having 
been elected consul, was prosecuted under the ler Tullia 
by Servius Sulpicius, a defeated candidate. Sulpicius 
had as aids in the prosecution Marcus Poreius Cato, 
another Servius Sulpicius, and Cneus Postumus. Murena 
was defended by Cicero, Hortensius, and Crassus. The 
charge brought against Murena was one of ambitus 
or bribery. On this occasion Cicero spoke last, leaving 
to Hortensius and Crassus the duty of attacking the 
individual points of the accusation. 


The defense of Murena was awkward as well as diffi- 
cult for Cicero. Sulpicius was his friend and the most 
renowned of Roman jurists, while Cato, a rigid Stoic, 
was an invaluable political ally. The fact that he had 
but recently sponsored the ler Tullia, which added to 
the disqualification incurred under the Calpurnian law 
the additional punishment of ten years exile, heightened 
his embarrassment. Hence, Cicero was faced with the 
necessity of opposing his own law and contending with 
two of his associates. In this case, the patronus in 
Cicero was stronger than the philosopher and idealist. 
He mildly ridicules both the Stoic and the jurist, with- 
out proving Murena’s integrity. His skill is spent in 
drawing the jury away from the real charges. He in- 
sists on the necessity of having two consuls on the first 
of January, 63 B.c., to avoid the risk of a stormy and 
riotous election. 


Murena was attacked on three charges; corrupt prac- 
tices, private misconduct, and personal unworthiness 
in comparison with Sulpicius. The first charge Cicero 
flatly denies and then ignores it. Adverting to the per- 
sonal qualifications of the two candidates, he playfully 
rallies Sulpicius upon his profession as a lawyer and 
contrasts its obscure drudgery with the dashing exploits 
of Murena in Asia Minor. 


The most amusing part of the speech occurs when 
Cicero rallies Cato on his unbending Stoicism. In deal- 
ing with the speech of Cato he artfully warned the 
court against the danger of being awed by an illus- 
trious name. Cato had called Murena a mountebank, 
and Cicero, amused at Cato’s use of the term, censures 
him for using the scurrilous language of the buffoon. 
However, as he approached the close of his oration, 
he adopted a more serious tone. He eloquently describes 
the dangers which threaten the state from Catiline, 
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dangers positive and great, which make it unwise to 
leave the city without a consul qualified by military 
service to defend it. Murena was acquitted and Cato 
good-humoredly remarked, “See what a witty consul 
have we!” 


The speech has always been held in high esteem. It 
is distinguished by strictly temperate language, prob- 
ably due to the fact that Cicero’s opponents were 
intimate friends. Undoubtedly it is far and away the 
wittiest and brightest of the extant speeches. Witness 
with what complete courtesy but irresistible effect 
Cicero compares the lawyer’s popularity with that of 
the soldier, and ridicules the impractical maxims of the 
Stoics. The art of Cicero is splendidly employed in 
his sarcastic treatment of the verbosity and quibbling 
of the jurists, of the rigid adherence of the Stoics to 
nonsensical dogmas, and of the severe and unbending 
morality of Cato which led him to regard the ordinary 
courtesies of society as heinous offenses. Nothing can 
surpass the drollery and the quizzical humor with which 
he characterizes his two friends. Relative to Murena’s 
guilt we know nothing except that the weight of Cato’s 
testimony fosters belief in his guilt. But whether guilty 
or not, the best thing Cicero could do was to give him 
a good character and divert the jury from the charge. 
And this he has done admirably. 


Splendid example of Cicero’s art as the speech for 
Murena is, nevertheless, it does not present to us every 
phase of his legal equipment. This can be learned only 
from an examination of the individual speeches. In his 
speech for Roscius Amerinus, regarded by Cicero as the 
turning point in his political and legal career, the ad- 
vocate displayed great courage in saving his client from 
the charge of parricide brought by a favorite of the 
dictator Sulla. Here Cicero enters most minutely into 
the whole case, examines every view which can be pre- 
sented, carefully balances the presumption of guilt as 
it ppplies to one party or the other, deprecates the idea 
of offending the dictator, and artfully appeals to the 
compassion and fears of the court. 


Cicero’s defense for Fonteius, a former propraetor 
in Gaul during Pompey’s campaign against Sertorius, 
is also illuminating. The charge was extortion, and 
it is unmistakeable that Cicero’s case was weak. Un- 
able to refute the charges directly, he attacks the trust- 
worthiness of the Gallic witnesses, maintaining that 
subdued subjects are not reliable witnesses against their 
administrators and that a Roman’s word should be 
taken before that of vindictive provincials. He also 
engages the Roman prejudices of the jury by playing 
on their imperialistic sentiment. He asserts that nothing 
is at stake in the trial except “that the provincial magis- 
trates henceforth will not dare to give orders to the 
provincials in matters pertaining to the Roman govern- 
ment.” No more cunning way of drawing the jury to his 
side could have been employed. 


The plea for Aulus Caecina is the most juristic of all 
Cicero’s speeches. In it the orator defends the right of 
his client to a testamentary estate. The argument re- 
volves about a point of law arising from an interpre- 
tation of a praetor’s edict. It illustrates at once Cicero’s 
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subtlety in exegesis and his exact knowledge of Roman 
civil law. Attention, however, should be given to Cicero’s 
clever manipulation of his favorite devices. His scath- 
ing ridicule and lashing scorn are very well exemplified 
in this oration, juristic though it may be. It also shows 
how well Cicero knew how to prejudice the court against 
his adversary, while at the same time amusing his jury 
who had to follow the minute and tedious points of law. 
This speech more than any other shows the splendid 
fullness of Cicero’s talents. In it he displays every 
gift which gave his oratory its greatness and immortality. 


The defense of Cluentius, although it does not ex- 
hibit the fullness of the speech for Caecina, is in many 
ways Cicero’s most adroit plea. It is one of his longest 
speeches yet one which least admits of abridgement. 
It reveals a shocking history of crime, murder, and 
perjury. The speech is one of Cicero’s most masterful 
exhibitions of denunciation. The orator does not de- 
fend Cluentius, he indicts the instigators of the prosecu- 
tion. Small wonder that the Pro Cluentio is advocacy, 
as well as oratory, at its highest. It sparkles with 
sustained interest, a constant variety, a consummate 
blend of humor and pathos, of narrative and argument, 
of description and declamation. 


In his defense of Flaccus, accused of maladministra- 
tion in Asia, Cicero again had a bad case. Most critics 
admit that the charges were as palpable as they could 
be. Cicero, however, makes the most of it and ingen- 
iously guilds his defense, which consisted in discrediting 
Greek witnesses. In attacking the witnesses almost 
everyone of his oratorical qualities is exemplified. He is 
witty, sarcastic, serious, and impassioned. He enters 
into a dramatic repartee of questioning and answering. 
The jury must have laughed long and loud, swayed 
by Cicero’s wit and humor, for the orator knew well 
that one cannot take seriously what one laughs heartily 
at. How could the jury favor the pitiable and suffering 
clients of the opposition when Cicero had painted them 
as windy, mendacious, absurd, ridiculous individuals. 
It is interesting to see the low esteem in which Greek 
veracity was held. 


The defense of Milo, as we have it today, is unsur- 
passed. Brief and condensed as is the argument, it 
exemplified to a very high degree the orator’s ability 
to appreciate and bring to bear on the point to be 
established the slightest incidents. Cicero seizes upon 
and amplifies every shadow of inference which might 
lead to the advantage of the accused. The reasoning 
throughout is forceful and direct, and nowhere do his 
sallies of feeling have more life or color. The speech 
exhibits more than any other Cicero’s clever use of 
astute suggestion and suppression. 


The case for Cicero is not yet complete. The same 
charge may well be levelled at this sketch that was 
aimed at Cicero’s interesting defense of Caelius, “Four- 
fifths of the plea is past, and, as yet, there is no men- 
tion of the point at issue.” However, if this paper is 
to have the merit of success, as the pro Caelio was 
successful, the conclusions must be drawn by yourselves. 


1 [The conclusion of a paper read before the Classical Asso- 
ciation of the Atlantic States, Atlantic Cit ty, November 23, 1940. 
See the writer’s “Cicero’s Repertoire of ‘Legal Tricks’.” C. B., 
June, 1942. Ed. Note] 
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